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A Timely Conference 
Sponsored by a Committee of One Hundred 
a Conference on Chinese-American Relations 
will be held at Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md., beginning the evening of 
day, September 17, 
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( N July 15, a new plan for the entry 

of the United States into the World 
Court was offered by a number of leaders 
yf peace groups, among whom were Jus- 
tice John H. Clarke, S. O. Levinson, Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, Colonel Ray- 
mond Robins, C. C. Morrison, Professor 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Kirby Page, Norman 
Thomas and others. The proposal may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Immediate entrance into the World 
Court with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge 
reservations. 

2. Within two years after such en- 
trance, the signatories thereto shall form- 
ally endorse the following principles (a, 
b, and c) and shall call an international 
conference of all civilized nations to for- 
mulate a general treaty embodying these 
principles: 

(a) War (exempting self-defense against 
attack or invasion) shall be outlawed by 
making it a crime under the law of nations. 

(b) A code of international law of 
peace, based on outlawry of war, shall be 
formulated and adopted. 

(c) When war is thus outlawed, the 
World Court shall have affirmative juris- 
diction over international controversies as 
defined in the code, and arising under 
treaties. 

8. Should the signatories fail within 
two years to endorse these principles and 
to join in the proposed conference, the 
United States may in its discretion with- 
draw from the Court, and should they 
fail within five years to make and execute 
a general treaty embodying in substance 
the aforesaid principles, the adherence of 
the United States shall then terminate, 
but any action of the Court meanwhile 
shall remain in full force and effect. 

An explanatory statement adds that the 
signers of this proposal “recognize that 
the question of the adherence of the 


United States to the protocol of the World 
Court constitutes the chief immediate is- 
sue before this country and that it is of 
paramount importance to bring about the 
cooperation of the United States with the 
rest of the world in effective measures to 
end war.” 

While the proposal is a very encourag- 
ing sign of the desire of leaders in the 
so-called “peace movement” to cooperate 
effectively in order to further the cause 
of international peace, the fact must not 
be lost sight of that on December 17, 1925, 
the United States Senate is to debate the 
pending resolutions providing for our ad- 
herence to the Court protocol, on the basis 
of the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reserva- 
tions. The campaign for the Court has 
been made upon the basis of these reserva- 
tions and has received an unprecedented 
support from the people of the United 
States. It has been said that “There is no 
proposal now pending before the Ameri- 
can people more unanimously endorsed.”’* 

The attempt to make the permanent ad- 
herence of the United States to the Court 
contingent on the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of the outlawry of war by the other 
signatories to the protocol is unfortunate 
because it tends to be self-defeating. It 
confuses the public mind by injecting at 
a late date new and extraneous issues into 
the consideration of the question on which 
organized opinion has already expressed 
itself with strong conviction. Moreover, in 
view of the fact that most of the national 
organizations which have gone on record 
in support of the Harding-Hughes-Cool- 
idge reservations took such action through 
national conventions or other democratic 
procedure, it is wholly impractical for 
more than a small minority of them form- 
ally to express a judgment on this new 
proposal in time to affect Senatorial 
opinion before December 17. 


* Congressiuonal Record, March 13, 1925. Appendix. 
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It should however, be made emphatic- 
ally clear that the outlawry of war con- 
stitutes a program which, following the 
United States’ adherence to the Court, can 
and probably will be widely and enthusi- 
astically supported by most, if not all, of 
those national organizations which are 
now supporting immediate adherence to 
the Court on the basis suggested by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. It is to be hoped that all 
of the organizations interested will do 
their utmost to secure prompt and favor- 
able action by the Senate as recommended 
by the President with a view, among other 
objectives, to clearing the way for a uni- 
fied, national campaign for the outlawry 
of war. 

Advisory Opinion No. XI. 
HE dispute between Poland and the 
Free City of Danzig over the installa- 
tion of Polish mail boxes* in Danzig was 
referred by the League Council to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice for 
an advisory opinion on March 18, 1925. 
The Court handed down its opinion on 
May 16, and it was accepted by the Coun- 
cil at its June session. Since both parties 
had referred the dispute to Geneva for 
settlement, it may be taken for granted 
that this decision is final. The trouble had 
arisen over the attempt of Poland to in- 
stall letter boxes at various points in Dan- 
zig outside the premises assigned to her 
for the purpose of conducting the postal 
service. The Court was asked whether 
this was legal under the treaties. In its 
decision, the Court ruled that Poland: 
is entitled to set up letter boxes and collect 
and deliver postal matter outside its prem- 
ises .. ., and is not restricted to operations 
which can be performed entirely within these 
premises, 

The use of the said service is open to the 
public ard is not confined to Polish authori- 
ties and officials. 

This opinion necessitates in practice the 
definition of the limits of the Port of Dan- 
zig and the Council decided to appoint an 
independent committee of four to make 
proposals on the subject. 


Conditions in Portuguese Africa 
-y> HE REPORT ON EMPLOYMENT OF Na~- 

TIVE LABOR IN PORTUGUESE AFRICA 
made by Professor Edward A. Ross of the 
University of Wisconsin, under the aus- 
pices of a committee of prominent Ameri- 
cans and forwarded to the Temporary 
Slavery Commission of the League of Na- 
tions, paints a black picture of conditions 
in the Portuguese colonies, particularly in 
Angola. 

In his conclusion, Professor Ross says: 
“‘While the evidence we have amassed may 
seem to justify a severe condemnation of 
the system under which native labor is ex- 
acted in Portuguese Africa, there is much 
evidence in our report which shows that 
we have been as willing to set down favor- 


* News Bulletin, Vol. TV., No. 13, Feb. 6, 1925. 
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able statements, when we could do so, as 
to set down unfavorable statements.” 

Professor Ross found that a labor sys- 
tem of virtual state serfdom exists which 
so saps the strength of the natives that 
they are unable to tend their own fields 
and produce adequate food for themselves. 
Their wages are for the most part em- 
bezzled by officials and skilled labor is dis- 
couraged. Moreover, motor roads have 
been extended far beyond the needs of the 
colony by conscripted, unpaid, unrationed 
natives, for the most part women, with 
only the most primitive implements. There 
is widespread labor stealing, i. e., the 
planter arbitrarily refuses to give credit 
or pay for certain days or half-days of 
labor which have been rendered him. No 
effort is made to curb this practice. 

The officials rarely venture to stand up 
for the rights of the natives as against the 
claims of a white man, and the blacks feel 
that the Portuguese are leagued against 
them; furthermore, the native police 
grossly abuse their authority. The Gov- 
ernment provides practically nothing in 
the way of schools, medical care, emer- 
vency relief or justice against the white 
trader. 

The report must bring to mind at once 
the terrible abuses in the Congo Free State 
during the last part of the nineteenth and 
the early twentieth centuries. Only the 


continuous agitation of reformers, not- 
ably of the late E. D. Morel, over a period 


of years served to bring this disgrace to 
civilization to the attention of the public 
opinion of the world. The existence of 
the Temporary Slavery Commission of 
the League makes it possible to secure im- 
mediate international publicity for such 
an investigation as that of Professor Ross. 
The reply of the Portuguese Government 
to the report will come before the Slavery 
Commission at its meeting next year. The 
delay is unfortunate, except as it gives op- 
portunity for world opinion to become fo- 
cussed behind the League in doing away 
with abuses in colonial administration. 
Jugo-Slav Unity 
HE embittered racial and class con- 
flicts in Jugo-Slavia appear to have 
been substantially appeased by the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet, July 19. The first 
act of the new Government was to release 
from jail Stefan Raditch, leader of the 
Croat Peasant Party, who had been ac- 
cused of treasonable intrigues against the 
State. Members of the Raditch Party are 
now included in the Coalition Ministry. 
The price which Raditch has paid for his 
victory is his promise to recognize the 
Jugo-Slav Constitution and to work loy- 
ally with the unified State. If now the 
Croats can cooperate harmoniously with 
the Serbs, the Slovenes and the other 
racial groups, the pessimists who have 
been foretelling the dissolution of Jugo- 
Slavia may be confuted. 
> a 


